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General Notes. 81 

David's Fight with Goliath. — The fight with Goliath has given rise to many 
a fight between critics. In 1 Sam. xvi., 21, David the harper is said to have be- 
come Saul's armor-bearer; but (1 Sam. xvn., 15) about a page farther on in the 
story, he goes back to Bethlehem to keep the sheep. Then in 1 Sam. xvn., 40, he 
appears dressed as a shepherd; and in 1 Sam. xvn., 55, both Saul and Abner 
know nothing about him. A great difficulty exists here, or there is no difficulty 
whatever. The former view of the passage has been in favor for many centuries. 
As long ago as the copying of the oldest manuscript of the Septuagint Greek, not 
only was the difficulty felt, but an attempt was made to remove it out of the way. 
That attempt' has met with approval in modern times. It consisted in omitting 1 
Sam. xvn., 12-31 from the text. The going back of David to his father's house, 
his visit to the camp, his conversation with Eliab, and with the soldiers, were left 
out as pieces somehow added to the real story. This solution is accepted as giving 
the ancient Hebrew account of the fight. The twenty verses omitted are con- 
sidered a later embellishment, which a blundering editor found current, and 
thrust into the Hebrew text without thought, or in despair of reconciling the two. 
Does this solution remove the difficulty, as several critics imagine? It does not; 
it leaves matters worse than it found them. In 1 Sam. xvi., 21, David appears as 
Saul's armor-bearer; but in 1 Sam. xvn., 40, immediately after the omitted verses, 
lie appears in shepherd's dress with staff, scrip, and sling. And in the previous 
verse (39), he avows himself ignorant of sword, and helmet, and arms generally, 
although he is supposed to have been Saul's armor-bearer. What, then, is gained 
by omitting the verses? Nothing; but the inconsistency in the story only becomes 
greater. David the armor-bearer turns out to be David the shepherd! The omit- 
ted verses have actually to be supplied in some way before we can understand the 
verses which are retained. 

Really, however, on a fair reading of the story, there is no difficulty whatever. 
A writer is entitled to anticipate in his book parts of the story which he intends 
to relate fully afterwards. This is done every day. Let the last three verses of 
1 Sam. xvi. be read on the supposition of the writer having adopted this prin- 
ciple, as he has often adopted it in other passages, and the difficulty will prove to 
be no difficulty at all. Thus 1 Sam. xvi., 21, 22: 'David came to Saul, and [as I 
shall relate fully afterwards] stood before him; and he loved him greatly, and he 
became his armor-bearer. And Saul sent to Jesse, saying, Let David, I pray thee, 
stand before me, for he hath found favor in my sight.' After the story of the fight, 
this sending to Jesse is clearly hinted at (1 Sam. xvin., 2) as a point already re- 
lated: 'Saul took him that day, and would let him go no more home to his 
father's house.' A view of the passage which seduces everything to order with- 
out violence, and without resorting to 'critical subterfuges,' is the simplest way. 
It is also in accordance with the rules of historical writing, which have been fol- 
lowed in all ages, and which are observed in the book of Samuel. Thus there are 
two accounts of Abiathar's coming to David (1 Sam. xxn., 20-23, xxiii., 6). But 
the Greek translators, believing he did not join the outlaws at Keilah, and yet 
fearing this inference might bp drawn from the Hebrew, brought the two into 
agreement by a slight change on one word: — 

1 Sam. xxiii., 6 (Heb.). 1 Sam. xxiii., 6 (Greek). 

When Abiathar fled to David to Keilah, he When Abiathar fled to David, he came also 

came down with an ephod in his hand. down with David to Keilah, having an ephod 

in his hand. 

— From Sine's "Kingdom of All-Israel." 



